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ESSE EST PERCIPI, WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE 
TO NUMBER 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR MONTAGUE 


N a letter to the writer of this article, Professor Wm. Pepperell 
Montague said: ‘‘When you perceive three persons, there may 
also be three persons there, and as with number so with shapes and 
other primary and even secondary qualities.’”’ In other words, 
since number can, without question, exist unperceived, there is no 
good reason why other qualities can not also so exist. This argu- 
ment would seem to provide a simple refutation of Berkeley’s ‘‘To 
be is to be per :ived.’’ On the other hand, it would provide an 
excellent argume it for Berkeley’s position if Professor Montague’s 
assumption that number must be capable of existence unperceived 
should itself be false, and if the question of the independent ex- 
istence of shapes and colors should remain on the same footing 
with that of number. Now it is precisely this radical point of 
view that I wish to defend in this paper: I wish to offer reasons 
for believing that no forms or qualities exist unless ‘‘enjoyed,’’ 
not even number. However, I have no wish or intention to cover 
all the long ground traveled by philosophers who have debated 
this topic ever since Berkeley, examining every argument and 
counter-argument, as should be done by one writing a systematic 
treatise. Rather I shall limit myself to three things: first, a brief 
argument for Berkeley’s thesis when restated in what I believe to 
be its correct and solely defensible form, which is somewhat dif- 
ferent from its original and usual statement; second, a specific 
application to number of the thesis as revised; and, incidentally 
to the first, some comments on Ducasse’s ingenious article in the 
Moore-Schilpp ‘ volume, which is, so far as I know, the most recent 
contribution to the old debate. 

The restatement of Berkeley’s thesis requires that the formula, 
“‘To be is to be perceived,’’ be changed to ‘‘To be is to be en- 
joyed,’’ where the term ‘‘enjoyed’’ is used in much the same 
sense in which it is employed by Alexander, and particularly by 


1‘ Moore’s ‘The Refutation of Idealism,’ ’? The Philosophy of G. E. Moore 
(Library of Living Philosophers, Vol. IV), 1942, pp. 223-251. 
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Whitehead. By this change I wish to indicate that a form or 
quality, when it is a factor of experience, is not necessarily per- 
ceived in the cognitive sense of the term ‘‘perception,’’ and may 
exist quite happily and securely unperceived (and therefore un- 
known), but can not exist unless it is a factor of experience, in 
other words, unless it is ‘‘enjoyed.’’ In an article entitled ‘‘ Knowl- 
edge by Acquaintance”’ in The Philosophical Review (Vol. LIV, 
1945, pp. 1-18), I have argued anew for the proposition that there 
is no knowledge by acquaintance in the sense of a non-conceptual 
mode of knowledge, even of the contents of one’s own experience: 
that what is commonly called ‘‘awareness’’ either is not knowl- 
edge at all, or else is conceptual, as all knowledge is. The sensu- 
ous and formal qualities of experience are its ‘‘tints’’ or ‘‘dyes’’; 
they are known when attention and conceptualization are applied 
to them, but they can be there without being known, even as the 
letter ‘‘n’’ was present in the experience of my reader, but prob- 
ably was not known until I called attention to it and applied the 
concept ‘‘letter’’ to it. To be aware of any quality, as, for ex- 
ample, a sound, can mean, therefore, only one of two things: to 
be ‘‘dyed’’ in it, as when I am listening to music or to the waves 
breaking on the seashore, or else to know it, as when I recognize 
it as a sound, or of a certain pitch, loudness, or whatever; and, of 
course, I must be dyed in it before I can know it. For complete- 
ness, I might mention a third function of the sound, although 
it is not immediately relevant, except as the mention of it might 
eliminate misunderstanding: the sound may be a sign of a trans- 
cendent object, say a car, just as the word ‘‘car’’ is, but in that 
case I am not knowing the sound, although still dyed in it, but 
knowing ‘‘by description’’ the car of which it is a sign. 

Now with regard to the foregoing there are obviously two cru- 
cial relevant questions: what is the J that is tinted with forms and 
qualities, and why, when we see, as we say, a real object, a sun- 
flower, for example, and are thereupon tinted with a certain shape 
and yellow color, do we attribute our new and gay dye to it rather 
than to ourselves? 

It will be convenient to consider the second of these ques- 
tions first. In order to give the correct answer to it, we must have 
insight into the spatial characteristics of our experience. The 
yellow sunflowerish color looks relatively far away as compared 
with the seen red of the lamp on my bed table, which looks near. 
Yet in one sense of ‘‘near’’ the yellow is as near as the red, or as 
near as my seen hand or felt beating of my heart. The entire 
visual Gestalt, with its two poles of my seen body and the seen 
horizon, is within my experience, the one as much as the other: 
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both are ‘‘here.’’ Intimately connected with the spatiality of 
forms and qualities within the total Gestalt is their ‘‘externality.’’ 
They seem to stand in contrast with myself, as something other. 
This characteristic is, I believe, the result of the experienced 
‘‘eountercontrol’’ (Fichte’s Anstoss, Spencer’s ‘‘shock,’’ and 
Whitehead’s ‘‘causal efficacy’’) exerted within and through the 
forms and qualities of experience. If it were not for the experi- 
ence of a control independent of and sometimes against my own 
control, embodied in the forms and qualities of experience, I 
would never possess the idea of any existence except my own. 
What is called a ‘‘thing’”’ is a focus or center of countercontrol 
exerted upon a recurrent pattern of forms and qualities, and real 
space is the system of these centers. ‘‘Here’’ and ‘‘there,”’’ 
‘‘near’’ and ‘‘far,’’ have consequently two meanings constantly 
confused: the one refers to distinctions within the sensuous and 
formal configuration of experience, the other to the ‘‘real’’ space 
of physics and metaphysics—the system of centers of counter- 
control. Far in the latter sense are those centers whose coun- 
tercontrol is less direct and to meet which a larger motion is re- 
quired on my part, and a longer time. Thus the center that 
controls my sunflowerish shape and color is farther than the center 
that controls my red-lampish shape. Nearest of all is the Gestalt 
of my body because the control which I exert over it in meeting 
the countercontrol exerted through it is most direct and immedi- 
ate. It is clear that there is a rough correspondence between the 
near and far of my visual configuration and the near and far of 
centers of control in the ‘‘external,’’ physical world. The same 
doubleness of meaning would be found to belong to other types 
of spatial distinctions, such as ‘‘within’’ and ‘‘without,’’ ‘‘be- 
tween,’’ and the like, and a similar correspondence between the 
phenomenological and the physical. 

This insight into the spatial characteristics of experience en- 
ables us to answer the question why we attribute the yellow that 
spreads over a portion of our visual Gestalt to the sunflower rather 
than to ourselves. We say ‘‘It is yellow,’’ not ‘‘I am yellow,’’ be- 
cause the color is a sign to us of the presence of it, of something not 
ourselves that is exerting control over the sunflowerish shape—for 
example, the latter’s seen motion, which is not due to my inter- 
vention. We attribute the sign to the thing signified. And this 
is not an entirely false procedure if, as I should hold, but will 
not argue in this paper, ‘‘nature’’ is, at the time when I am tinted 
with yellow, also so tinted—if at that moment my experience and 
nature overlap, as James and Bergson held. What is false is 
the theory that the yellow tint could exist by itself independent 
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of my, or any other, experience. The fact, if it be a fact, that 
when it exists as a factor in my experience it may also belong to 
nature, in which we are always immersed, ‘‘as a fish in the sea,’’ 
in no way implies that it could exist by itself. 

On the other hand, that we do attribute sense qualities to our- 
selves is shown by the use of such phrases as ‘‘I am hot,’’ ‘‘I am 
eold,’’ ‘‘I am in pain,’”’ ‘‘I am wet,’’ ‘‘I am dizzy,’’ and the like. 
All kinesthetic and tactile qualities are felt to be intimately our 
own. In moving, the former seem to belong as much to ourselves 
as to our limbs; and in touching, the latter appear to be as clearly 
ours as the object’s. Odors are in an interesting position: they 
may seem external when signitive, as in smelling a rat, yet never 
wholly so, and in enjoying the odor of violets or orchids, or a fine 
artificial perfume, we are, as it were, bathed in it. But even those 
qualities that possess the strongest tincture of externality, owing to 
their definite signitive function, namely, sounds, colors, and visual 
shapes, may lose it. In reporting the esthetic experience of music 
and painting, we say that we are ‘‘mixed’’ with the sounds or the 
colors and shapes. Compare the experience of looking at a real 
sunflower with looking at Van Gogh’s picture. In the experience 
of the latter, there is no doubt that we and the colors and lines are 
one. This is very instructive as a confirmation of the point I have 
been making that the apparent externality of the sensuous envelope 
of experience, when it exists, is a character acquired through the 
relation of an item to the field of countercontrol; for the esthetic 
experience, this field, as everyone knows, is irrelevant. By ignor- 
ing the practical, art ‘‘restores the innocence of the eye,’’ and with 
it the integrity of experience. The process called Einfiihlung is 
largely one of returning to forms and qualities something that had 
been stolen from them, rather than presenting them with a gift. 
Permit me to remark that a study of the metaphysical implications 
of the esthetic experience is a potent offset to the too exclusive at- 
tention to scientific and practical experience, characteristic of so 
many contemporary philosophers. 

But what is this self, the mere suggestion of whose intimacy 
with forms and qualities is such a scandal to some thinkers? The 
self has two phases, which I call the focus and the matrix, it being 
understood that the two are not separate, but merely distinguish- 
able. The focal self is the ongoing, transitory pulse of thought 
and volition, with which at any moment we are seized; the matrix 
self is, roughly speaking, what Royce called the life-plan. The 
latter is relatively permanent, and functions like a net into and 
out of which the vibrations of thought and appetition pass as they 
flare up, then die down. But the matrix self is, of course, not 
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passive, since it exercises direction over the focal activities. That 
the two are not separate existences follows from the fact that the 
plan is a plan for our thoughts and desires, without which it would 
be devoid of content. The self, then, in the language of Berkeley, 
consists of activities, together with their controlling plan, in con- 
trast with what he called ‘‘ideas’’—forms and qualities. Experi- 
ence is a unity of the self and ‘‘ideas.”’ 

Now it is the amended Berkeleyan thesis that ‘‘ideas’’—forms 
and qualities—exist only when ‘‘enjoyed,’’—only when inter- 
woven with cognitional and emotional activities, to which they give 
shape and color and from which they derive their glow or life. 
Every form and quality will be found to possess this glow if one 
observes it innocently. Taken apart from it, they are mere ab- 
stractions—as Berkeley held—and can no more exist as such than 
the pitch of a sound could exist without any loudness, or color with- 
out a spread, however minimal. 

At this point I can perhaps make my thesis clearer by compar- 
ing it with Ducasse’s similar view, as explained in the article re- 
ferred to. For Ducasse, if I have understood him, a quality is a 
mode of cognition, not an object of cognition, and corresponds to 
the cognate accusative of a verb rather than to the objective accusa- 
tive. Just as we dance a dance, so we taste ‘‘bitter’’; and the bitter 
taste can no more exist independently of the tasting than a dance 
can exist independently of dancing, or dancing independently of a 
dance. 

O body swayed to music, O brightening glance 
How can we know the dancer from the dance? 


The esse est percipi follows. 


However, while admiring the ingenuity of this argument, I be- 
lieve that it starts from the mistaken view that knowledge can be 
something else than of objects. When I perceive (that is to say, 
know) a bitter taste I must, as already explained, apply a concept 
to the quality, and then the quality is object, not mode of knowl- 
edge. A cognitional act may arise in the self and be directed 
upon any item of experience, be it activity or quality. Such an 
act never covers the whole of experience—it can not, for one thing, 
cover itselfi—but has a relation to the whole similar to that of the 
single wave to the ocean on the surface of which it rises, then sub- 
sides. On the other hand, a bitter taste is a ‘‘mode or species 
of experiencing itself’? (p. 246), as Ducasse sometimes calls it, 
because experiencing is a fusion of forms and qualities with activi- 
ties, of such a sort that, although the activity can be distinguished 
from the quality, the activity is tinted with that quality, and the 
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quality is impregnated with the activity. And the matrix self, 
as the underlying and relatively enduring ‘‘substance,’’ is tinted 
with all the multifarious forms and colors and passions that go to 
make up the whole of experiencing. Ducasse’s use of the phrase 
‘species or mode of experiencing’’ might lead one to mistake his 
view for the one I am defending, but when he speaks of ‘‘the 
econnately codrdinate cognition of ‘tasting’ is taste’’ (p. 247) or 
‘‘blue, bitter, etc., are cognita connate with the sensing thereof,’’ 
and ‘‘the intuitive cognition of its own tasting at the time that 
it occurs’’ (p. 250), he seems to be holding to the view that there 
is some sort of knowledge that is non-conceptual, and to be arguing 
for the esse est percipi under the supposition that percipere is an 
essentially cognitive activity. 

Once we have come to envisage the unity of experience—matrix 
self, activities, forms, and qualities—it is impossible to think of 
any one of its facets as existing separate from the others. A self, 
whether as life-plan or as focal activities of thought and appetition, 
without embodiment in forms and qualities, would probably be 
admitted by everyone to be impossible. Why then is it not under- 
stood that forms and qualities without a self are equally impos- 
sible? The answer is contained in the reflections already offered 
on the practical and symbolic function of forms and qualities. 
Because the latter symbolize something external, they are mis- 
taken for something external; they are, moreover, on the boundary 
of the self and the not-self. Yet, in themselves, they are, of course, 
not symbols; they become such through the cognitional activity 
of aself. In the end, it is open only to those who can view experi- 
ence as pure esthesis to apprehend its indiscerptible unity. 

It is perhaps hardly necessary—yet I am not sure that it is not 
desirable in view of persistent misunderstanding—to insist that 
when one affirms that the being of forms and qualities is to be 
enjoyed, whether primary or secondary, one is not affirming that 
the being of everything is to be enjoyed. One is not saying it of 
activities or of the total field of experience. One says it only of 
forms and qualities taken as abstractions picked out by thought 
from unity with enjoyment. That they are abstractions was 
Berkeley’s sufficient and sole impeccable argument against their 
supposed self-sufficiency. To say of activities that their being is 
their being enjoyed, would be like saying that the being of enjoy- 
ing is being enjoyed, for activity is enjoying. On the other hand, 
one could say of activities that ‘‘to be is to be in-formed,’’ for, as 
has been insisted, they can not exist pure, but must be incarnated 
in forms and qualities. Of experience—the unity of activities and 
forms and qualities within the matrix self—well, its being is its 
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being, esse est esse, for being is precisely experience, at any rate, 
the only being we have any knowledge of. To say that it must be 
enjoyed or known would be an absurdity. 

Having restated and argued for the Berkeleyan thesis, we are 
ready for the second part of this paper: the application of it to the 
crucial case of number. 

We must begin by distinguishing two meanings of number: 
number as a quality of an enjoyed configuration, and number as a 
concept. The two meanings are, of course, not unrelated, since 
the base of the concept consists of enjoyed numeral qualities of 
configurations like fingers on the hand, together with experiences 
of establishing one-one relations (counting) and the iterative ac- 
tivity of adding or taking away an element from a configuration. 
Nevertheless, it is clear that the number concept has notably 
transcended its base in the enjoyed numeral quality of configura- 
tions, for we have no sensuous or imaginative enjoyment of forms 
with high numeral quality. That there is such a thing as numeral 
quality becomes clear, I believe, if we compare, say, the enjoyment 
of a seen three-leaved clover with that of a four-leaved clover 
of luck. Or compare the visual Gestalt of an enjoyed five-pointed 
star with a six-pointed star, or a triangle with a quadrilat- 
eral. In all these cases we enjoy, besides the form of the con- 
figuration, not merely the manyness of its parts, but also the three- 
ness, the fourness, the five- or sixness of it. On the other hand, 
when we enjoy the sight of the starry heavens, although we enjoy 
a configuration, we do not enjoy any definite numeral quality, but 
at best a manyness. The case of a seen basket with a dozen seen 
eggs in it as compared with a basket with one seen egg, is an 
interesting transitional case, for if the eggs are arranged in cer- 
tain ways, the Gestalt has definite numeral quality, while if the 
arrangement is haphazard, it does not. It is significant that when 
a form has definite numeral quality, the form and the quality go 
together; you can not enjoy squareness without fourness or tri- 
angularity without threeness. Moreover, this numeral quality may 
be enjoyed without counting, although no one would deny that 
the exercise of the counting habit has influenced the enjoyment 
of the numeral quality of the form. Now all the considerations 
that have been brought forward to prove that the being of forms 
and qualities is to be enjoyed are obviously valid with regard to 
this special numeral quality. Every artist knows that a triangle 
and a square has each its distinctive life. 

When we approach the study of our problem with reference to 
the use of number concepts, we must again distinguish two cases: 
one, where they are applied to given configurations ; and two, where 
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they are applied to denoted objects lying outside the field of one’s 
experience. For example, it is one thing to judge the number of 
seen petals on a daisy as twenty-four, after counting them, and 
another thing to judge the number of inhabitants of Ann Arbor 
as 29,815. 

Let us consider the former case, first. Suppose someone asks, 
Is twenty-fourness in the Gestalt before the seen petals are counted ? 
This is obviously a case similar to our egg-and-basket example. 
Here, however, I should say that since the twenty-fourness of the 
petals is not given before counting, it does not exist in the con- 
figuration before the counting takes place. This situation is dif- 
ferent from that, say, of the triangle, where threeness does exist as 
a factor in the seen form. Nevertheless, it might happen that 
after repeated countings we came to see the petals as twenty-four, 
when twenty-fourness would become a quality of the configuration. 

If the foregoing argument is correct, it would clearly follow 
that 29,815ness would not exist as an attribute of the inhabitants 
of Ann Arbor independent of counting. It could only so exist 
if the people of Ann Arbor could somehow become elements of a 
complex experience of such a kind that it would not only enjoy 
whatever form they fell into, but also the definite numberness of 
it, if it had such a character, as it might very well have. This 
might occur if they were all members of God’s experience, as some 
theologians and idealistic philosophers hold. But apart from such 
an hypothesis, the merits of which I shall not argue here, I am 
insisting that definite numberness would not be a quality of the 
inhabitants.” 

However, the crucial question still remains unanswered, namely, 
What meaning does it have to say of the petals of the daisy that 
they are twenty-four, or of the inhabitants of my city that they 
are so many thousands odd? In what sense can such statements 
be true? and, of course, they are true in some sense. The reply 
I would make follows, and in the statement of it I maintain that 
there is not the slightest shadow of contradiction or hidden meta- 
physical difficulty. 

To say of the petals of the daisy that they are twenty-four, or 


equivalently, that it is true that they are twenty-four, means three 
things: 


2 On the legitimacy of some such hypothesis depends the viability of physi- 
cal and biological Gestalten (Whitehead’s nexiis), such as organisms and com- 
plex molecules, as metaphysical entities. But here, also, the being of these 
forms would be the being enjoyed in certain experiences, and the number qual- 
ity of them, as well. On the general hypothesis, see Charles Hartshorne, ‘‘Or- 
ganic and Inorganic Wholes,’’ Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, 
Vol. III (1942), pp. 127-136. 
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(1) If any petal were removed or covered, the Gestalt would be 
different ; 

(2) If a new seen petal were to appear, the Gestalt would be dif- 
ferent ; 

(3) If a one-one relation were established between the seen 
petals and the number names, beginning with one, the number 
twenty-four would be included in the set-up. In short, to say, 
‘‘They are twenty-four’’ is not to say that twenty-fourness exists 
among them, but to make a prediction as to what would happen 
on counting them, and on removing or adding a petal. I might 
give each petal a name A, B, C, D, . . . through T, and then I 
might verify the propositions, ‘‘A exists,’’ ‘‘B exists,’’ ‘‘C exists’’ 
. . . but it would not follow that I could verify the existence of 
twenty-fourness among them. 


In the case of the statement that the inhabitants of Ann Arbor 
are 29,815 (1) and (2) above do not. apply since there is no obvi- 
ous configuration which they form. (3), however, does apply. 
When I say that it is true that they are so many, the truth of my 
statement does not imply that there exists among them (or is em- 
bodied in them) 29,815ness. Certainly that quality does not at- 
tach to, and is not embodied in, any single one of them! The 
alternative supposition, that it is embodied in the class of inhabi- 
tants, raises the old and oft debated problem of the existence 
of classes. Obviously, in this brief paper, I can not go into all 
the intricacies of this problem; but, in my opinion, that would not 
be necessary, since there are certain very simple reflections that 
suffice to decide the main issues. 

The first of these is, Has the class an existence in addition to its 
members? That it can not follows, I believe, from the fact that, 
if it did, there would be an infinite number of such classes. For 
if the number of members of any class is x, and the class is itself 
an entity, then there would be (z plus 1) entities. But since these, 
too, would constitute a class, there would be (2 plus 1 plus 1) 
entities, and so on, ad infinitum. It is true that the theory of 
types was devised for the purpose of eliminating just such collec- 
tions, by forbidding the taking of a class along with its members; 
but I can not see how, if one admits the existence of classes as 
entities, this prohibition is sound. On the other hand, it is a sound 
principle for the very reason that classes are not entities. If, as 
another suggestion, it is claimed that classes are wholes of which 
their members are parts, and therefore exist, but not in addition 
to their members, since no whole exists apart from its members, 
the difficulty remains of discovering what sort of a whole such a 
class as the one we are considering, is. Is it something the residents 
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of Ann Arbor constitute when they are at home asleep in their 
beds? But, if so, what happens when they are dispersed on busi- 
ness or pleasure? In each case, it would seem as if they would 
make a different whole, if they make any whole, yet the class, and 
therefore the number, would be the same. 

It is, indeed, hard to see what sort of existence a class can have 
except as an ens rationis. There may very well be a common 
quality enjoyed by each member, on the basis of which the class 
is constructed by any mind that knows the individuals concerned, 
but this quality would have no existence unembodied and unen- 
joyed, and is obviously not a class. Each inhabitant of Ann Arbor 
exists, A exists, B exists, C exists, D exists, ete. . . . but the truth 
of the foregoing statements does not depend on the existence of 
any class. The class is a product of the census. Each inhabitant 
exists independently, but not the class, and not the number. The 
number of the inhabitants, like the number of petals of the daisy, 
is a prediction that if a one-one relation of a certain kind is estab- 
lished, its terminal member will be a pair consisting of an inhabi- 
tant of the city and a certain numeral. The fundamental rules 
of counting, as that it makes no difference with which individual 
you start, as well as the laws of arithmetic, are generalizations 
formulating predictions of this sort. Reality is such that they 
apply. 

In view of the large apparent importance of number in physi- 
cal operations, it may still seem paradoxical to deny its independent 
existence, despite all argument. Surely one might say, it does 
make a difference whether one or two horses pull a load, whether 
a general has at his disposal ten or fifteen divisions, or whether in 
a gas the pressure against a container is maintained by one or 
two billion molecules. Yet I would insist, quite without shame, 
that much of our neo-Pythagoreanism is a superstition. For an 
analysis of any or all of the above questions—or of a thousand 
similar ones that could be drawn from science—would yield the 
same result, namely, that not the number makes a difference, but 
the individuals numbered. The difference that is made when you 
hitch on another horse is not a difference in number, but of horse! 
So in an army; it is not the fiveness of the extra divisions that 
helps win the campaign, but the men, and not the billionness of 
the molecules, but the molecules. In none of these cases, nor in 
any similar cases, where number seems to enter, does anything 
exist and be effective in producing results besides the individuals 
concerned. 

I conclude therefore that number is no independent existence, 
but that its being is its being enjoyed. A fortiori, then, the being 
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of all forms and qualities is their being enjoyed. When I perceive 
three persons there may indeed be three persons there, but only 
in the sense that A is there, B is there, C is there; but threeness 
is not there except as a feature of the visual configuration which 
anyone enjoys when, as we say, he perceives them. Again, if A, 
B, and C were the sole entities in the world, and if no one of them 
perceived all of them, A would exist, B would exist, C would exist, 
but threeness would not exist, except perhaps as a quality of some 
configuration within one of them, without relevance to the existence 
of the others. Such, in brief, would be my reply to Professor 
Montague. 


DEWITT H. PARKER 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


ARISTOTLE AND THE SPECTATOR THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE 


One of Dewey’s well-known theses opposes the spectator theory 
of knowledge, and the false problems to which it gives rise. The 
spectator theory means the passitivity of the knower before the 
antecedent or fixed object, or the ‘‘photograph’’ view of knowing, 
as Dewey says.’ By eliminating this ‘‘outside spectator’’ view of 
knowing, Dewey heals the breach between knowing and doing. 
Unfortunately, Dewey classifies the Aristotelian as a spectator 
view, whereas it is naturally opposed to any theory in which the 
knower is passive, it does not divorce knowledge and action, and its 
followers are also fond of pointing out why this spectator view 
sets up false problems. 

For the Aristotelian, the knower is the thing, intentionally or 
immaterially ; he ‘‘lives the life of the other.’’? Since the knower 
and object are not two, then, but one in the knowledge act, it is 
impossible, from the Aristotelian point of view, for the knower 

1 Quest for Certainty, p. 215. 

2So say Professor Maritain and St. Thomas. ‘‘ Dans 1’acte de connaitre, 
la chose et la pensée ne sont pas uniés, elles sont strictement un: 1’intelligence 
en acte, disait Aristote, est 1’intelligible en acte’’ (J. Maritain, ‘‘Science et 
Philosophie,’’? Revue Thomiste, N.S., 1931, p. 7, italics his). 

‘*Tandis que le connaissant, tout en gardant intact sa propre nature, 
devient le connu lui-méme et s’identifie 4 lui; le connaissant étant aussi in- 
comparablement plus wn avec le connu que la matiére avec la forme’’ (italics 
his, op. cit., p. 13). 

*“So likewise the intellect in act is said to be the thing understood in act, 
not that the substance of the intellect is itself the similitude by which it 
understands, but because that similitude is its form’’ (Summa Theologica I, 
Q. 55, Art. 1, ad 2; translation of Dominican Fathers, Vol. III, p. 61). 
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to look at the other as a spectator does, for there is nothing external 
at which he might look. 

To be sure, the Aristotelian speaks of knowledge as a ‘‘vision,”’ 
‘‘view,’’ or ‘‘seeing.’’ He knows very well that a misconception 
might easily arise here, and that is why he customarily says that 
knowledge is an immaterial act, but we do not see the immaterial, 
hence we have to take our terms from the material acts we see going 
on around us and use them analogically to describe immaterial 
activity. Thus the terms ‘‘vision,’’ ‘‘view,’’ or ‘‘seeing’’ mean to 
view from without when they describe the way the eye sees its 
object, or the way a spectator views a spectacle. But when they 
describe the manner of seeing of the knower, that is, when they 
describe an immaterial act, they still mean a ‘‘vision,’’ ‘‘view,’’ or 
‘‘seeing,’’ but from within. This follows from the fact that the 
knower is the other, intentionally or immaterially, hence his view 
of reality is from within. In like manner, by contrast with the 
passive view of the spectator, who is external to the object, the view 
of the knower is vital, because he ‘‘lives the life of the other.’’ 
This is to say, through knowledge, the knower increases in the full- 
ness of being, because he assimilates a new life, immaterially, when 
he becomes the other. The ideas and words that are born in this 
immanent act which is knowledge are the signs of its vitality. In 
short, then, the Aristotelian opposes the spectator theory, because 
it makes knowledge or immanent activity impossible. 

The Aristotelian also points out how the spectator theory gives 
rise to false problems. Thus Descartes said the idea is what the 
mind first knows, hence the false problem of correspondence be- 
tween idea and thing arises. On the other hand, if the mind first 
knows a thing, as the Aristotelians say, and the idea is merely the 
means by which the mind expresses what it sees in its intentional 
union with the thing, this false problem does not arise. In like 
manner, by shutting up the self in thought, the self becomes a spec- 
tator in regard to the body. Thus the famous and false, although 
not generally recognized as such, mind-body problem is set up: 
how can the body, which is not part of the human compound, in- 
fluence thought with which the self is identified? This problem 
also is not posited if the knower takes his point of departure from 
being. It is the being of man we know, mind and body united, in 
all his acts, for it is not the body alone which takes a walk, or the 
mind alone which has a thought, but rather the man, a unitary 
being composed of body and mind, who performs all these acts. 
There is, in other words, no problem of building a bridge from 
mind to body, because we do not know a man in whom they are sep- 
arated. 
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Instead of the spectator view, Dewey makes the knower a ‘‘par- 
ticipator within the natural and social scene.’’?* The Aristotelian 
might very well subscribe to this position. Moreover, that we do 
operate on reality, that we consider it from the angle of hypotheses 
to be experimentally done, as Dewey says, is true, of course, and 
the practical sciences guide our activity. But the Aristotelian 
would add that we also see reality immaterially from within, for 
it is from this purely intellectual knowledge that the practical sci- 
ences receive the light to guide our acts to their proper end. 
There is no separation of knowledge and action here, for our knowl- 
edge of the end is what moves us to act. Each act, in short, real- 
izes here and now our knowledge of the end, and without our 
knowledge of the end there is no way of knowing whether to do this 
or that. 

In conclusion, then, the Aristotelian is en rapprochement with 
Dewey, against the spectator theory and the false problems to 
which it gives rise. He also agrees the knower should rather be a 
‘participator within the natural and social scene’’ by ‘‘directed 
action,’’ as Dewey says; but for the Aristotelian this means by 
physical operation upon and intellectual vision of reality from 
within. 

JOHN MacParRTLAND 

New Haven, Conn. 


BOOK REVIEW 


Puritanism and Democracy. RaupH Barton Perry. New York: 
The Vanguard Press. 1944. xvi+ 688 pp. $5.00. 


It is proposed that we, as Americans, take puritanism and democracy 
as symbols of piety, reaffirming that which we find true; looking for their 
constituents of truth in order that we may reaffirm them; reaffirming them 
in order thereby to maintain our moral identity and the stream of the 
national life. [P. 631.] 


Thus Professor Perry searches our national scriptures, as a critical 
Christian preacher might search the holier Bible, in order to find 
there substantial truth to live by and grounds for hope, faith, and 
charity. Or, as he puts it elsewhere, his task is ‘‘to conceive the 
thought of the past as truly as possible, and to connect it with the 
future through a present analysis and appraisal’’ (Preface). The 
two basic traditions in American life here selected are admittedly 
not the whole of our heritage, and their stories are told not for 
history’s sake: they are presented as a portrait painter might seek 


8 Op. cit., 196. 
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to present the national character, with the enduring features em- 
phasized and integrated, with the past recalled for the sake of 
present interests, and with an individuality imposed on them by 
the individuality of the artist. Professor Perry is clearly giving 
an account of the faith and reason that are in him, and at the same 
time he speaks as a representative American. And I, for one, am 
glad to acknowledge my debt to him for stating so thoroughly and 
intelligently the general principles and ideals to which I seem 
compelled to give consent, when I examine them with his critical 
care. They seem to me the only decent basis of hope; or, for that 
matter, it seems more decent to despair with them if necessary than 
to try to live without them. 

In addition to being a personal and national confession of faith, 
this volume is a scholarly exposition of a system of social ethics. 
It supplements and completes the author’s General Theory of 
Value, so that what was once a little Moral Economy is now a full- 
grown treatise, in two volumes, which might well be entitled, bor- 
rowing a well-known title, ‘‘the theory of individuality and value.’’ 
The historical surveys of puritanism and of democracy are sub- 
ordinate, though essential to the analysis of social theory; for, as 
Professor Perry himself explains, ‘‘under these or other names’’ 
(p. 627) our intellectual and institutional heritage must be re- 
garded as an integral part of our present life, demanding ‘‘ap- 
praisal’’ not merely as ancestors commonly demand worship, but 
as a well-worn instrument needs to be tested for its present and 
future utility. It is, therefore, one of the author’s intentions to 
use ‘‘puritan’’ and ‘‘democratic’’ as broadly as such terms can be 
used within the limits of ‘‘ philosophical history’’ in order to ex- 
hibit the widest reaches of a living past. To quarrel with him as 
historians may, and as eighteenth-century Puritans and democrats 
certainly would, for calling Roger Williams and William Penn 
‘‘Puritans,’’ and for calling John Locke and George Washington 
‘‘democrats,’’ would be beside the point. Professor Perry asks 
us to try to understand (since we can not doubt) the historical 
fact that these four widely differing individuals are all somehow 
woven into our spiritual being, together with Jonathan Edwards 
and Thomas Jefferson. One is tempted to reply, especially if one 
looks at Americans from a slight elevation, that they are a confused 
lot, imagining themselves to be a nation and professing allegiance 
to ideals, when they are mere ‘‘dreamers,’’ unable to discriminate 
incompatibles, and unwilling to live as brothers because of their 
regional, national, and class differences. To those of us whom 
present experience and ‘‘a little reading’’ have made thus sceptical 
of our existence as a single people, Professor Perry’s book comes 
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as a timely and effective medicine. It is at once evidence and 
example of an integrated American mind. 

It may be as well to examine at once the central idea of Perry’s 
social philosophy, for it is both the most pervasive and the most 
apt to receive criticism—his conception of individualism. Indi- 
vidualism is basic, according to Perry, in both puritanism and de- 
mocracy ; it is the heart of what he sometimes calls ‘‘moral liberal- 


ism,’’ sometimes ‘‘Christian democracy.’’ By individualism he 


means neither hostility to government nor economic liberalism. 
He is quite willing to let collectivism in politics and industry go 
as far as is useful; there is here no opposition to collective enter- 
prise in principle. Individualism as Perry conceives it is not a 
doctrine of social means, but of moral ends, not a theory of govern- 
ment, but of reality. He is first of all concerned to deny that there 
are living corporate or institutional persons. The ultimate source 
of value and seat of happiness is found solely in what we ordinarily 
call individual persons, i.e., human organisms, living beings with 
feelings and ideas. Their welfare as individuals is the ultimate 
concern of social plans and institutions, rights and duties, powers 
and authorities. The collective happiness or common good is not a 
happiness in general or a general will or a good society, but the 
sum of individual well-beings. Individualism must concern itself 
with any individual; it is therefore committed to ‘‘the principle 
of inclusiveness.’’ Any demand of any person is a valid claim 
upon any planner. ‘‘The philosopher, pledged to take the 
rounded and detached view of life, must take as his ‘guiding prin- 
ciple’ the satisfaction of as many demands as possible’’ (p. 50). 
And Perry adds to this the famous lines from William James: 


That act must be the best act, accordingly, which makes for the best 
whole, in the sense of awakening the least sum of dissatisfactions. . . . The 
course of history is nothing but the story of men’s struggles from generation 
to generation to find the more and more inclusive order. [The Will to 
Believe, p. 205.] 


It is in this democratic, individualistic sense that Perry inter- 
prets the puritan theory of the Church: 


I am fully aware that the Pauline conception of the church as the body of 
Christ and vehicle of the spirit lends itself to a corporate view of salvation 
which is at variance with that emphasis on the individual soul which is so 
incontestably fundamental, not only in puritanism, but in the Christian teach- 
ing and tradition as a whole. I might take refuge in St. Paul’s consoling 
words, ‘‘This is a great mystery.’’ ... In any case, the Pauline metaphor 
is reconciled with puritan individualism when the body of the church is con- 
ceived, not as a higher being which supersedes the souls of men as the final 
end of creation and redemption, but as a form of union through which each 
participant may benefit by the special gifts of others in exchange for his own, 
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and through which each may utilize in his own behalf that greater spiritual 
force which arises from combination. For codperation is not merely an ex- 
change and a pooling of special gifts; there is also an élan which springs from 
association in a common enterprise, and which works inwardly upon each of 
its participants, so as to enhance both the quality and the quantity of his 
contribution. It is still the participants severally to whom the ultimate bene- 
fit accrues. Corporate piety is a means to individual ends. [P. 331.] 


With this as the basic text in his gospel, Perry has a clear con- 
ception of the tyranny or oppression involved in any attempt to 
subordinate the welfare of living beings to the so-called welfare 
or promotion of corporate entities, social organisms, abstractions, 
universals, general wills, etc. in their many forms and disguises. 
The motto which serves as a frontispiece for the book is: ‘‘ Rebellion 
to tyrants is obedience to God.’’ This formulates admirably 
Perry’s way of uniting puritanism to democracy, and both to the 
present. 

Though the book is full of the defense of private rights and of 

public bills of rights, and though it reflects in general the Yankee 
temper, Professor Perry does not give the impression that he wel- 
comes men who continually stand up for their rights. On the con- 
trary, he interprets the spirit of ‘‘self-reliance’’ not as self-asser- 
tion, but as a readiness to admit ‘‘the valid claim of personality’’ 
(p. 142). Individualism is preached here, as in Mill’s essay on 
Inberty, less as a theory of right than as a theory of duty, as bid- 
ding each to respect the persons of others. Perry puts it amus- 
ingly in the following passage, which is appropriately quoted in a 
review in this JOURNAL, and which reveals how much bitterness 
goes into the making of philosophical sweetness : 
Philosophers, for example, are individualists. They hold from time to time 
what is known as an ‘‘international congress.’’ Attending such a congress is 
not a mere effect of natural gregariousness. Professors who are by nature 
timid, impecunious, and highly domesticated travel great distances and meet 
other professors who speak strange languages, think strange thoughts, and 
feel strange feelings. An international congress of philosophers, in short, 
is a group of persons who take a great deal of trouble in order to associate 
with others whom they do not and cannot understand. Their attitude is not 
one of passive endurance; they rejoice in their mutual unintelligibility. 

Although an international congress of philosophers is an exceptional or 
even a monstrous phenomenon, it has a certain symbolic significance. It is of 
the essence of an individualistic society that its members should always be 
in some degree inscrutable to one another, and no one is fit to live in such a 
society who does not prefer the adventure of novelty to the grooves of habit. 


The institutions of true democracy will all partake in some measure of this 
character. [P. 461.] 


This austere version of democracy is underlined by Perry’s atti- 
tude toward the Jacksonian version, for the supporters of Jack- 
son symbolize in his mind the 
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besetting evils of democracy: the envy of superiority, and the compensatory 
pride of inferiority; the loss of standards of excellence; the transfer of 
political authority from the higher faculties of man to his baser passions; the 
arts of the demagogue by which ambitious men acquire power through flattery. 
[P. 139.] 


The ‘‘people’’ began to mean, not the inspired voice of free men, asserting 
and enjoying their natural rights, but the protest of oppressed and resentful 
classes. [P. 139.] 


Not that such ‘‘protest’’ and ‘‘resentfulness’’ are condemned ; they 
are natural forms of ‘‘rebellion to tyrants.’’ But they indicate 
that all is not well with democracy ; they are symptoms of disorder, 
not normal expressions of equality and fraternity. 

Perry has an excellent account of how both the practice and the 
theory of democracy degenerated. The ‘‘supremacy of reason and 
conscience,’’ which was the essence of the faith of the Enlighten- 
ment and the basic idea in the Declaration of Independence, was 
misinterpreted in various ways. Pietism split the concrete indi- 
vidual of puritanism into a soul and a body, each requiring in- 
dependent pursuits of ‘‘happiness.’’ The theories of reason and 
conscience both degenerated from the common ‘‘reasonableness’’ 
of Locke to a reliance on a priori and romantic methods. The 
social-contract theory, which had served to justify bills of rights, 
was ridiculed as unhistorical—though it was obviously not intended 
as history. The idea of natural law was taken out of its moral 
context and associated with the laws of natural sciences. Toler- 
ance was attacked as moral indifference. Experimental utili- 
tarians like Bentham, though they were humanitarian reformers, 
attacked moralism and the theory of rights, thus contributing to 
the growing separation of scientific methods from democratic 
theory. Perry patiently criticizes these familiar criticisms of 
democracy and emerges with a brilliant chapter on liberties and 
with a vindicated faith in the supremacy of reason and conscience. 


To transform the pietistic and intuitive ethics of the eighteenth century 
into an experimental utilitarianism frees the theory from its errors without 
weakening its essential contentions. For it will still remain true that politi- 
cal institutions and judgments rest upon a moral foundation; that this 
foundation lies within the scope of man’s natural intellectual faculties; and 
that the supreme principle of goodness, by which the state and all its works are 
justified, is the happiness of sentient beings. [P. 418.] 


Perry’s theory of equality and fraternity seems to me less clear 
than his theory of rights and liberties. It is significant that he 
treats equality and fraternity together, and I have the impression 
that his exposition of the meaning of equality usually throws more 
light on fraternity. The doctrine of human equality was pri- 
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marily an attack on feudal inequalities and on authoritarianism 
in church and state. Perry recognizes this, but he wishes it to 
mean much more. He is aware of the limitations of such clichés as 
‘equal rights’’ and ‘‘equality of opportunity,’’ but he emphasizes, 
under the head of ‘‘equalitarianism,’’ the consciousness that all 
men are equally men, the sense of the inherent dignity in the 
human species, the hatred of arrogance and condescension, but 
above all ‘‘the equal acknowledgment of other individuals’’ (p. 
468). We must treat men as equals. ‘‘The spirit of fraternity is 
fully expressed, not in the claiming of equality but in the granting 
of it to others’’ (p. 580). As an analysis of fraternity this seems 
to me admirable, but I fail to see how it explains equality. ‘‘ Equal 
acknowledgment’’ and ‘‘equal treatment’’ are question-begging 
phrases. It seems to me the theory would be clearer if the attempt 
to give equality a clear and distinct meaning (over and above 
equity) were given up in favor of fraternity. Perry seems to me 
on especially treacherous ground when he presents the doctrine 
that all men are equal before God as evidence for puritan de- 
mocracy. The doctrine of human equality before God is ancient 
and has been very widely held, being an obvious derivative from 
the very idea of God as absolute judge, and has little or nothing 
to do with social equalitarianism, except in so far as the idea of 
theocracy is applied literally and thoroughly. But it is precisely 
the theocratic element of puritanism that Perry regards as least 
essential, or at any rate as a most regrettable and temporary 
episode in its history. 

I hope I am not misrepresenting Professor Perry in saying that 
his presentation of puritanism is really subordinate to his presen- 
tation of democracy. He takes pains to show that both in its ori- 
gins and in its enduring value as a heritage puritanism was a 
religious expression of democracy. He focuses attention on two 
aspects: (1) the puritan faith in a supreme good or disinterested 
benevolence, which he interprets as a form of his ‘‘principle of in- 
clusiveness’’; and (2) the puritan emphasis on the personal cov- 
enant of each soul (or individual) with God directly. The first 
indicates that the puritans had a correct sense of values; the sec- 
ond, that they were moral individualists. Perry is undoubtedly 
right in regarding puritanism as the religious wing of the demo- 
cratic movement, especially if he includes, as he does, the Sepa- 
ratists and Quakers as left-wing puritans, but it seems to me that 
he has chosen unfortunately the less democratic aspects of puritan- 
ism. The puritan’s Platonic devotion to ‘‘universal being’’ as the 
supreme good is not a good illustration of what Perry means by 
moral inclusiveness or common good, for in addition to the fact, 
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which Perry himself points out, that the puritan theology was 
saturated with Platonic philosophy and hence given to the wor- 
shiping of abstractions, the puritan’s God can hardly be called 
benevolent in a humanitarian sense. Furthermore, though there 
is much truth in Perry’s and Gilson’s contention that orthodox 
Christianity did not separate soul and body violently and that it 
had an ‘‘unsophisticated’’ view of the human individual (or 
‘‘soul’’) as a ‘‘ unitary and active being’’ whose salvation was at the 
same time his true happiness, this unsophistication applies least to 
the puritans among Christians. They were certainly guilty of 
what Perry calls ‘‘organic universalism,’’ not in their theory of the 
church, to be sure, but in their theory of being. And, though it is 
true in general that the New England puritans gave a worldly and 
social turn to their ‘‘salvation,’’ they erected a theocratic or ex- 
clusive social order in doing so. It is true that the puritans grad- 
ually acquired a respect for benevolence and gradually became 
“enlightened,’’ so that there is a continuous development from 
puritan Platonism to the rationalism of the deists, from Cotton 
Mather to Benjamin Franklin. But I think Perry is being both 
witty and wary when he writes that toleration ‘‘emerged’’ from 
puritanism! (p. 116). 

I mention some of these details in the history of puritanism, not 
because they are very important in themselves, but because they 
illustrate an important issue in democratic theory which crops out 
repeatedly and in diverse forms in Perry’s thinking, and which 
ealls for further clarification. Social solidarity, whether puritan 
or secular, seems to Perry ‘‘external’’ to democracy and is usually 
represented by him as incipient totalitarianism. Similarly he re- 
gards only the interests of individuals as genuine, representing 
‘“‘organized’’ interests as moral impositions. A good statement of 
the problem is the following: 


The good life requires that the individual shall be permitted to follow his 
own desires and exercise his own judgment. The good life cannot be imputed 
to society in any abstract or corporate sense, but resides, if it exists at all, in 
the individual man. It cannot be forced upon a man against his will, because 
it is not his good life unless it coincides with his preference. And while love 
ean be frustrated by external compulsion, it can be elicited only by attraction 
—by commending an object to its favor. [P. 360.] 


The fundamental paradox of a political society lies in the fact that while 
a solidarity of purpose and of judgment is required if such a society is to be 
perfected, or even to exist, their enforcement destroys their virtue. Purposes 
and judgments imposed from without are not genuine purposes and judgments, 
but only habits or opinions. When they are regimented by force, they are not 


really shared, but express only the personal or oligarchical wills of those who 
impose them. [P. 360.] 
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Here the ‘‘paradox’”’ or problem is essentially that of Rousseau and 
of T. H. Green. Interests and rights are conceived as strictly per- 
sonal and voluntary, involving individual preference and judg- 
ment, whereas corporate interests are regarded as externally ‘‘im- 
posed’’ either in the form of ‘‘habits or opinions’’ or in the form 
of government enforcement. Nevertheless, as rational and demo- 
cratic beings, individual persons are committed to the ‘‘principle 
of inclusiveness’’ or cosmopolitanism, which obliges them to treat 
all men as equals and to cultivate the solidarity of mankind. The 
problem is even more baffling for Perry than for Rousseau and 
Green, since he admits no general wills and national sovereignties 
as organs of reason. He is committed to the extremely particular 
and the extremely universal. 

It seems to me that without falling into the trap of recognizing 
corporate persons and group minds, Perry might do more justice 
to group interests and codperative forms of volition. A realistic 
account of interests would be less individualistic, for even though 
a good life must strictly speaking be some individual’s life, our 
lives are apt to be preoccupied to such an extent with the concerns 
of institutions, with organized aims or vested interests, that to 
conceive interests as privately owned fails to take account of some 
of their primary qualities. Why would not the same general 
analysis apply to interests that William James applied to experi- 
ence, when he gave a realistic account of a ‘‘common candle’’ seen 
by two observers? We have common interests, and they can be 
understood without supposing them to exist either in the private 
spaces of individual preference or in the ‘‘mother sea’’ of a common 
will. Here Perry’s epistemology of radical empiricism might come 
to his rescue, and might describe the social and moral situation 
in less ‘‘paradoxical’’ terms. When we are acting as moral in- 
dividuals we are usually acting neither from purely personal 
preference nor from purely external compulsion; we act as com- 
mon men sharing our interests to a large extent and regarding 
ourselves as members of this or that group in the same ‘‘volun- 
tary’’ way that characterizes our more personal judgments and 
tastes. I am sure that Perry expects such conduct in a democ- 
racy and that he would be the last person to deny the social na- 
ture of our de facto interests. It seems to me it would strengthen 
his social theory and at the same time bring it more in line with 
his general realism if he took more account of the institutional 
forms of most of our interests. If Perry were willing to interpret 
institutions as kinds of interests and not merely the sum of their 
members’ interests, he could afford to place less importance on 
the notion that they must be founded on ‘‘truth’’ (p. 437) for he 
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could then recognize them immediately as empirical realities; and 
if he gave reason and conscience a more integral place among our 
particular interests, it would be less important to insist on ‘‘the 
supremacy of reason and conscience.’’ Similarly, if he presented 
popular government more in terms of its characteristic institu- 
tions and its organized forms of codperative thinking and judg- 
ing, it would not be necessary for him to assume individual 
‘consent in principle’’ and to repose so much confidence in the 
individual’s ‘‘possession of reason’’ and the common man’s ex- 
ercise of good judgment. It makes a radical difference in theory, 
and it may make an appreciable difference in practice, whether 
democracy is regarded as a means for bringing about eventually 
a social supremacy of ‘‘reason, conscience, and imagination’’ or 
whether it is regarded as a system whose ‘‘essential principle’’ is 
the conviction that men as individuals are already in possession 
of these traits. The ends are not the principles. Similarly there 
seems to me to be a difference between faith in toleration and 
faith in truth—a difference overlooked by both Mill and Perry. 
The following paragraph, for instance, is a better summary of 
Mill’s principles than it is of ‘‘the fundamental faith’’ of more 
recent forms of democracy. 


The essential principle of the democratic state is tolerance—not as a symp- 
tom of skepticism or indifference, but as a hopeful intent to foster those fac- 
ulties of reason, conscience, and imagination by which human life may be 
variously enriched and progressively perfected. A liberal state is bound to 
tolerate opposition even to its own creed—its public creed, and not merely the 
private creeds which lie within its bounds. This last extreme of tolerance 
creates for liberalism its most subtle and delicate problem, to which it will 
be necessary to return in connection with the general problem of liberty in a 
democratic state. . .. The fundamental faith of democracy is the belief that 
sound institutions are founded on truth; that truth is accessible to all men 
through the cultivation and exercise of their higher faculties; that truth will 
in the end unite men rather than divide them; and that to this end men 
should be permitted freely to think, profess, discuss, and persuade. [P. 437.] 


In order to illustrate, on the other hand, the more réalistic side 
of Perry’s democracy, I close with the following passage: 


It would be fatuous to shut our eyes to the fact that social democracy will 
have to be paid for. The only root which will bear this flower is generosity. 
Are we prepared to pay by surrendering personal advantages that we now 
enjoy? Most of those who read these words would lose materially by a more 
equal distribution of opportunity and attainment. If we enjoy more than the 
average good fortune, are we willing that it should be curtailed until such 
time as those who enjoy only the minimum shall be abreast of us? Are we 
willing to give up some of our own dear and familiar satisfactions? Or are 
we democratic only insofar as it costs us nothing? If so, we are not ready 
for a democratic future. 
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The whole of democracy will be less indulgent to us than the half of it 
we have already accepted. Without some previous self-discipline we shall 
many of us greet its dawn with a wry face. But insofar as we have learned 
to live more austerely, and to find our happiness in those things which are 
not diminished by being widely shared, we may in the time to come have the 
heart to be cheerful despite the realization of the ideal to which we profess 
our devotion. [P. 581.] 


These two passages seem to me to reveal something of the intel- 
lectual courage and puritan earnestness of Perry’s faith in both 
liberalism and democracy. Only a careful study of the whole 
work, however, can reveal the patience and thoroughness with 
which he has studied and ‘‘appraised’’ the persistent problems of 
social theory. Professor Perry has certainly succeeded in ‘‘iden- 
tifying the American cause with the American tradition’’ (p. 18) ; 
he has done much more—he has once again given philosophic ex- 
pression to a decent respect for the decent opinions of mankind by 
‘declaring the causes’’ not of American separation, but of Ameri- 
can faith in ‘‘the universal community of righteousness.’’ If this 
be puritanism, we certainly ought to make the most of it. 


HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


BOOK NOTES 


Philosophy—East and West. CHar.es A. Moors, editor. Prince- 
ton, N. J.: Princeton University Press. 1944. ix + 334 pp. 
$3.50. 


The comparative study of philosophy is given some encourage- 
ment by this volume of ten papers which were read at the East- 
West Philosopher’s Conference at the University of Hawaii in 1939. 

In Professor Hocking’s paper the statement is made that with 
the exception of Schopenhauer, no Western philosopher of first 
rank has incorporated major oriental ideas into his system of 
thought. This might indicate that the Orient has little to offer 
the West, but probably it shows that very few Western philoso- 
phers have given serious study to Oriental thinking. 

In general, the papers contain brief descriptions of the basic 
systems and doctrines of the East, primarily by Oriental scholars, 
and analyses of these attitudes in comparison with the basic tradi- 
tions of the West, by Western representatives. In this respect 
the volume is excellent for a reader who is beginning to take an 
interest in the comparative study of philosophy. A rapid reading 
of the volume gives the impression that although in Oriental and 
Western thinking there are different emphases both contain the 
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same basic categories of being and of value. This means that the 
Orient is not inscrutable and that the West can be understood by 
the East. 

Professor Northrup pointed out in his paper that if the East 
is to gain an understanding of the aspects of reality as grasped 
by the West, it must accept as positive factors the concepts by 
postulation and the formal methods to which the sages of the Orient 
have at the most given only a negative value. The East knows this 
and as a consequence students from the Orient subscribe heavily 
to university courses which supply that lack. 

The Westerner in the Orient, however, has been, in general, 
content to rest upon his feeling of superiority and takes the point 
of view that he has little to learn from the East. At first he tends 
to see Orientals as a blob. After living among them for some time 
he discerns the differences among races and later the differences 
between individuals that make them persons. In discerning these 
differences he discovers that the individuals all have certain things 
in common which make them understandable human beings. But 
still the Westerner makes little effort to view the East with under- 
standing. Philosophers can improve the situation by taking the 
trouble to study Oriental ideas seriously. And this can not be 
done through secondary sources alone. Philosophers who genuinely 
believe in comparative study must stir themselves to learn an 
Oriental language well enough to read a book or an article. Be- 
fore understanding and appreciation can be achieved some Western 
philosophers must become literate in the literature of the East. 
It is then that intelligent borrowing which is an important value 
of comparative philosophy can be done. The most desirable kind 
of borrowing assimilates the thing borrowed until it is no longer 
foreign but indigenous. Thus the Thai borrowed the Ramayana 
from India and so identified it with their own culture that they 
themselves say that there is not even an odor of Indian butter in 
the finished drama. 

The book under review is encouraging because it shows that 
there is serious interest in comparative philosophy among some 
philosophers. It is discouraging because it shows how small a 
beginning has actually been made. 

K. P. L. 


Are Men Equal? An Inquiry into the Meaning of American De- 
mocracy. Henry ALONZO Myers. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 1945. viii +188 pp. $2.50. 


This book is an examination of the idea of equality in America. 
Its thesis is that equality, as the foundational concept of American 
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democracy, must be clearly understood if that democracy is to sur- 
vive, and as its own contribution to this problem offers an analysis 
of the concept from a systematic and historical point of view. In 
three central chapters, it describes: first, the meaning of equality 
as developed in the Declaration of Independence and reflected in 
the writings of Emerson, Hawthorne, Melville, and Whitman; 
second, the role of equality in the slave-controversy of the Civil 
War; and, third, the varying fortunes of the ideal between 1865 
and 1941 under the impact of industrial capitalism, Darwinian 
evolution, and socialism. The book concludes with a chapter sum- 
marizing those particular propositions about equality the author 
himself is most concerned to defend. 

The special merit of the book is its resolute unwillingness to 
gloss over the difficulties of equalitarianism or to defend it on any 
grounds other than the most searching critique of its basic doc- 
trines. Thus the author personally rejects all claims that the 
validity of the ideal is self-evident, and fully recognizes the further 
difficulty of reconciling the ideal with the fact of individual dif- 
ferences in natural endowment. Nor does he neglect the familiar 
problems of reconciling equality with liberty and of defining 
equality itself in such a way that it will continue relevant to 
changing conceptions of individual rights. All these problems are 
stated as forcefully as possible, and in each case the author seeks 
a solution verifiable in terms of empirical experience. For ex- 
ample, one of his minor conclusions is that the ideal of equality as 
such is rooted in each individual’s sense of his own intrinsic value 
and in the extension of this sense through association and sympathy 
to include respect for the intrinsic value of other individuals. 

Yet in spite of its admirable intentions and of its consistent 
appeal to philosophical analysis on a subject where other authors 
frequently succumb to the temptation of rhetoric, the book is in 
the end philosophically disappointing and even, on occasion, philo- 
sophically naive. It has little to say on the subject that is 
genuinely new, and there is evidence of philosophical confusion. 
For example, its attempt to prove that belief in progress is in- 
compatible with belief in equality is plausible only if we overlook 
the distinction between equality of personal worth and equality of 
natural endowment, a distinction the author himself otherwise 
insists upon. Similarly, the author’s contention that the ideal of 
equality is intrinsically related to the idea of a common human fate 
is never adequately developed or justified, although it is crucial 
to his interpretation of Hawthorne and Melville. Finally, it is 
not clear whether the author is fully aware of the need for recon- 
ciling his apparently unquestioned belief in the universality of the 
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ideal of equality—its validity at all times and places—with his 
reluctance to claim for the ideal anything more than empirical 
verification. 


D. F. B. 


Moral Progress. Being the Frazer Lecture delivered within the 
University of Glasgow on 18th April, 1944. (Glasgow Univer- 
sity Publications, LXII.) Morris GinsBerc. Glasgow: Jack- 
son, Son and Co. 1944. 45 pp. 2/3 d. 


This Frazer Lecture delivered by the Martin White Professor 
of Sociology in the University of London contends that (1) there 
are some universal moral rules, recognized alike in civilized and 
primitive cultures and that (2) there has been progress in the 
manner in which these rules have been understood and applied. 

In support of his first thesis Professor Ginsberg chooses a cata- 
logue of moral duties formulated by W. D. Ross in his book, The 
Right and the Good (fidelity, reparation, gratitude, beneficence, 
non-injury, and self-improvement) and tries to show, relying 
greatly on Westermarck for his evidence, that they can be found 
‘almost universally.’’ 

Professor Ginsberg’s second thesis rests on a distinction be- 
tween two kinds of moral progress: (1) ‘‘a movement towards a 
better state of affairs’? and (2) ‘‘progress in morality’”’ (p. 11). 
The latter includes not only ‘‘the clarification of moral ideas’’ but 
also the ‘‘increasing approximation of behavior to the demands 
of the moral code’’ (p. 11), an element which vitiates the distine- 
tion. 

The three stages of ‘‘ progress in morality’’ are regarded as (1) 
customary morality; (2) reflective morality based on critical 
analysis; and (3) reflective morality based on a combination of 
dialectical analysis with ‘‘empirical study of the conditions and 
consequences of actions’’ (p. 26). This is fair enough but the 
inadequate distinction of the two kinds of moral progress leads 
Professor Ginsberg to conclude from this sort of intellectual 
progress that there is ‘‘movement towards a better state of affairs.’’ 


R. G. Ross 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


The Theory of Opposition in Aristotle. A. EucENE Basin. (Ph.D. 
Dissertation, University of Notre Dame.) Notre Dame, Indi- 
ana. 1940. xv + 104 pp. 


While this dissertation is scholarly and conscientious, accord- 
ing to a familiar formula, it is not distinguished by originality, in- 
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sight, or new additions to knowledge. The author’s intention is to 
give a statement of Aristotle’s ‘‘theory of opposites’’ on the basis 
of the discussion in the Categoriae, supplemented by other Aristo- 
telian texts in which opposites are mentioned. While it might 
have been illuminating to deal with these texts, and their divergen- 
cies, in terms of the aims and methods of the diverse treatises in 
which they are found, Dr. Babin thinks it sufficient to bring them 
all together and to formulate a hierarchy of meanings and distine- 
tions by means of which the discussions of relatives, contraries, 
privation, and contradiction, appearing in the Categoriae, Meta- 
physica, and Physica, can be exhibited as expressions of a single 
‘‘theory’’ of opposites. 

At the outset the author affirms that he is not going ‘‘to start 
from a preconceived idea which we would then strive to justify by 
the text’’ (p. xv), but that he will derive the doctrine from Aris- 
totle’s words themselves. This obviously applies only to his pro- 
cedure of exposition, and not to his method of discovery, since the 
resulting ‘‘doctrine’’ has already been discovered by Thomas 
Aquinas, John of St. Thomas, and not a few other scholastic com- 
mentators, whose works are listed in the Bibliography. In his 
Introduction Dr. Babin undertakes to establish the authenticity of 
the last six chapters of the Categoriae, to which task he brings no 
new evidence or decisive argument, but with immense self-assur- 
ance dismisses all authorities of the opposition as having failed to 
prove their position by ‘‘incontrovertible evidence’’ (p. xiii), while 
according his own arguments a value close to that of demonstra- 
tion. His main argument for authenticity is that these chapters 
agree in doctrine with the Aristotelian system of St. Thomas and 
other medieval commentators, whose doctrine was of course based 
on the assumption of their authenticity ! 

K. A. M. 


Giles of Rome: Errores Philosophorum. Critical Text with Notes 
and Introduction by Joser Kocu. Translated by John O. Riedl. 
Milwaukee: Marquette University Press. 1944. lix + 67 pp. 
$3.00. 


At the time when Thomas Aquinas was combatting Averroism 
at Paris, in such manner as to ‘‘save’’ as much as possible of Aris- 
totle’s philosophy, Giles of Rome compiled a short work called The 
Errors of the Philosophers, in which he exhibited Aristotle’s prin- 
ciple that ‘‘nothing comes to be except through preceding motion’”’ 
as the root of the philosophic errors of Averroes, Avicenna, Alga- 
zel, Alkindi, Maimonides, and of Aristotle himself. This work 
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was printed in 1482 at Vienna, and at Venice in 1581. Duplessis 
d’Argentré included an incomplete text of the work in his Col- 
lectio iudiciorum de novis erroribus (Paris, 1724), and Mandonnet 
printed a large part of it in his Siger de Brabant. Since none of 
these editions contains a complete or fully accurate text, the pres- 
ent critical edition by Joself Koch is definitely useful. 

In preparing the edition, Koch examined twenty-seven manu- 
scripts, using eleven of them in constituting the text. While none 
of the manuscripts can be dated much earlier than a.p. 1300, cer- 
tain of them reveal a common ancestry leading fairly near to the 
probable date of composition of the work, which Koch places at or 
near A.D. 1270. In his Introduction the editor gives an ample dis- 
cussion of the manuscripts, disposes of arguments against the au- 
thenticity of the work, and identifies the sources used by Giles. 
The text itself, as far as can be judged without recourse to the 
manuscripts, is well constituted, clear, and intelligible. Apart 
from certain departures from accuracy, as when mobile is trans- 
lated by ‘‘what moves’’ (p. 5), the English translation is well exe- 
cuted, and quite readable. 


E. A. M. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS AND JOURNALS 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL Review. Vol. LIV, 3. From the Com- 
mission’s Mail-bag: Excerpts from Letters Received by the Com- 
mission on the Function of Philosophy in Liberal Education of 
the American Philosophical Association: Edited with Comments 
by Brand Blanshard. Discussion—The Status of Key Concepts 
in Ethical Theory: Abraham Edel. 

THE New ScuHo.uasticisM. Volume XIX, Number 2. Emana- 
tion and Creation: T. P. Roeser. What Kind of Science Is Psy- 
chology? J. F. Donceel. A Public Opinion and Thomistie Prin- 
ciples: Max Guzikowski. George Santayana: Sister Cyril Edwin 
Kinney. 


We print below a list of selected articles from the following 
publications: 


THe Humanist. Spring, 1945. Collective Genius: K. K. 
Paluev. Science and Value: Van Meter Ames. Biology and the 
Future of Man: A. J. Carlson. Education for Freedom: Which 
Way? A. E. Murphy. Dogma, Drift or Humanism? Warren 
Taylor. 

THe Kenyon Review. Spring, 1945. A Social Critique of 
Radio Music: T. W. Adorno. The Sense of the Present: Richard 
Chase. Art Worries the Naturalists: J. C. Ransom. 
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THE HIBBERT JOURNAL. Vol. XLIII, No. 3. Do We Need a 
Philosophy of Religion? W. R. Matthews. Chaos in the Study of 
Religion: D. W. Gundry. The Influence of Early Science on Eng- 
lish Thought: A. H. Dodd. The Platonic Academy of Florence: 
H. L. Stewart. Nietzsche Re-Studied: F. McEachran. Is There a 
Force Unknown to Physics? B. A. Collins. 

THoucHtT. Volume XX, Number 76. The Influence of Social 
Facts on Ethical Conceptions: D. L. Sturzo. The Ethics of A. E. 
Housman: F. W. Sweeney. 

HarvarD THEOLOGICAL Review. Volume XXXVIII, Number 
1. The Nature of Prophecy in the Light of Recent Study: H. H. 
Rowley. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


A. Cornelius Benjamin, of the University of Chicago, has ac- 
cepted an appointment as John Hiram Lathrop Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Chairman of the Department at the University of 
Missouri, to take effect next September. 

Erich Frank has been appointed Visiting Professor of Philos- 
ophy at Bryn Mawr College. 

Lincoln Reis, formerly at St. John’s College, Annapolis, has 
been appointed Assistant Professor of Philosophy at Bard College, 
Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 


John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Fellowships for 1945 for 
those working in the field of philosophy have been awarded as fol- 
lows: 

Frederick Brenton Fitch, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Yale University. Studies of the Foundations of Logic. 

Abraham Kaplan, Instructor in Philosophy, New York Univer- 
sity. An application of semantic analysis to the discourse of 
ethics, politics, and esthetics, leading to a formulation of criteria of 
meaning, truth, and value in those fields distinct from, but com- 
patible with, those of the logic of science. 

Charles Leslie Stevenson, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
Yale University. A study seeking to formulate the problems of 
esthetics in precise language and to systematize the general meth- 
ods by which they can be discussed or settled. 

Frederick Ludwig Will, Assistant Professor of Philosophy, 
University of Illinois. Research in the theory of knowledge, with 
special reference to the problems of empiricism. 








